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* DENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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MRS, BATIS IS SATISFIED WITH HER WORK. 


LAURA LOFT. 
A TALE OF WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
BY MRS, PROSSER. 

CHAPTER III. —THE BEVERLEYS. 
Izavixa Laura Loft at Rosemary Hill to do battle 
with her relations there, let us look on a very dif- 
ferent scene, where very different circumstances 
reigned—the Beverleys, whose welfare good Mrs. 
Batts was studying when she so strongly advised 
“cutting on the cross.” 


No. 1123,—Junr 5, 1873 





She, Mrs. Batts, was sitting where we left her, her 
tongue and her needle going at competitive speed ; 
her little round body tightly confined in very rusty 
black, and her grey hair tucked beneath a widow’s 
cap, except where it rebelled and came forth in small 
wiry curls beneath the border. She had “ gone into 
black’ out of respect for the fallen house she was 
working for, and when she put on her old widow’s 
gown, having no other one handythat would do so well, 
she took her widow’s cap too ;—but we willleave her 
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and her young companion while we tell the history 
that at this time brought forth so many plaintive 
ejaculations and pitying sighs from them. 

Mr. Beverley had been a man of dreams; he had 
always had the best intentions to be rich and to make 
his family rich, and he was ever dreaming that he 
was on his way to carrying out these intentions. The 
only means by which he could secure to them what 
he had, or multiply it, as he sanguinely expected to 
do, he neglected; he embarked in improbabilities, 
undertook what he had not the power to prosper in, 
and woke at last from all his dreams to the convic- 
tion that he had lost everything. He had studiously 
kept his schemes and their failure from his wife. 
Her character was not one from which he could have 
hoped for help, even if he would have accepted it; 
but he was one of those unhappy persons too wise in 
their own conceit to hear contradiction, and he 
dreaded the blame and reproaches which he knew 
he must bear if he told her what future lay before 
his family. 

While his official income allowed her to indulge 
in ease and luxury, Mrs. Beverley had no misgiving 
but that all would ever be couleur de rose. She saw 
that he got very low-spirited occasionally, and she 
disliked his low spirits; they made her uncomfort- 
able, and affected the whole house; but men were 
so unaccountable! She had given him herself and 
her fortune in opposition to her best friend and 
adviser, what more could she do for him? Shek 
a sumptuous table, and filled his house with delight- 
ful society; his daughters were always dressed im 
the best taste and fashion, and were univ 
admired. What more would he have? But men 
were so unreasonable! Nota ray of light as to the 
true state of his affairs entered her mind; it was 
hardly possible to convince her after his death, which 
took place suddenly while he was revolving some 
new scheme by which to redeem his losses, that he 
was a bankrupt, and that the furniture and plate, 
even her jewellery, must go to satisfy demands of 
whose existence she had been kept entirely ignorant. 

Most true it was that the word “save” was one 
unknown in that house. Nothing that could in- 
terfere with self-indulgence had been allowed there; 
a reckless expenditure, which he dared not check 
lest he should excite suspicion, made him addition- 
ally miserable, and no doubt helped to bring on the 
disease which so suddenly, at last, terminated all his 
earthly hopes and fears. 

Stunned at first by the blow, Mrs. Beverley could 
not comprehend the results as one by one they 
opened on her view. Wo home—they culminated in 
that calamity—no means whereby to procure one. 
She who had been a wilful, wasteful child, and had 
kept up the character to old age, must now be thrown 
on the world’s charity, or live on the scant wages it 
would afford her for such work as she could do. 
Work! Well, after having declared she would die 
rather than submit to her fate, she went on living, 
and then, when Mr. Beverley’s friends offered her an 
asylum till she could “make arrangements,” in 
terms that breathed more of the contempt of pity 
than its love, she declared she would rather work 
than submit to the obligation. Her chosen alterna- 


tive was readily submitted to. It was, indeed, surpris- 
ing how many people who had feasted and revelled 
under her roof in the days of her luxury were now 
virtuously indignant with her for her extravagance. 
“They had always thought,” and “they had always 








said’ (in confidence) etc., ete. As to the daughters 
who had been so universally admired, one would 
have thought that all their good qualities were buried 
in their father’s grave. They were now only passably 
pretty, rather dull, too fond of show, and certainly 
conceited! What would become of them was a 
question asked with interest in the gay circle where 
they had shone for a little time, but nobody tried to 
answer it, and it was soon forgotten. 

A ray of light from a source wholly unexpected 
shone in the midst of this gloom, and a stranger’s 
hand proffered the help that old associates shrank 
from rendering. The stranger was Laura Loft. In 
what way this came about we will relate, returning 
for a time to Rosemary Hill. 

Laura soon discovered there, to her mortification, 
that her aunt was by no means ready to fall in with 
her views on the new movement. She gave her to 
understand that she looked on her present course as 
unjustifiable, and that if she had not been spoilt by 
her father and mother, who had thus brought their 
trouble on themselves, she would not have dreamed 
of leaving them just as her services would have been 
valuable, just as she was able to return to them some 
recompense for all they had done for her. 

“‘T don’t uphold them, Laura; they made a 
complete mess of you; you were not bearable, even 
by your own relations. To say truth, I think you 
owe a great deal to little Tommy, for he has brought 
you down from your high ropes and improved your 
manners surprisingly. But their fault is no excuse 
for yours; foolish parents are pretty sure to make 
ungrateful children; but ingratitude isn’t to be 
forgiven on that ground; I look on you as a rebel 
too, against lawful authority.” 

Laura’s indignation almost prevented her reply- 
ing with calmness. 

“My dear aunt, what can you mean by lawful 
authority? Iam of age!” 

“Nonsense! what if you are? Is it because you 
get Miss Dorothy Peckchafi’s legacy that you are to 

unnatural and treat your parents like strangers? 
You are no better than a kitten that doesn’t know 
its mother directly it has learned to catch mice for 
itself.” 

Laura insinuated that it was against her filial 
feelings as well as her principles to remain a con- 
stant witness of her mother’s oppression by her 
father. 

“It is revolting to behold tyranny anywhere, but 
to see a woman trampled down by her husband, and 
that woman my mother, how could I endure it?” 

“‘You never seemed to feel it till Tommy came, 
my dear,” replied Mrs. Peckchaff. 

“TI was blinded by my father’s indulgence ; and, 
indeed, I confess I saw so much weakness in my 
mother’s submission that—shall I confess it ?—I 
despised her for it.” 

‘Of course she is weak, as weak as a Peckchaff 
could be, and that is very weak, and it wasn’t won- 
derful that your father, who is as proud and high as 
a Loft could be, and we know that is proud enough, 
took the upper hand. I don’t blame him; the power 
must be somewhere; where the grey mare is the 
better horse let her go in front, but where the 
strength is in Adam let Eve give way and follow— 
stop and hear me out,” she said, seeing Laura was 
about to interrupt her ; “‘ you see me rule everything 
here; well, if I didn’t there would be no rule at all; 
I am the head, and your uncle knows it, and, like a 
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LAURA 


wise man (for he is wise in a way), he gives up. 
Now this is what I hold, Laura: where there is 
strength let it rule, and where there is weakness let 
it be ruled. You have got your father’s spirit ””— 
Laura winced at this—‘‘ oh, you have; and, let me 
tell you, if you marry a man of your own sort you 
will soon either break in pieces, like two thunder- 
clouds meeting, or you will learn that one must 
reign, and that one will be the man.” 

“IT marry!” exclaimed Laura, with disgust ; 
“never!” 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” said her aunt; ‘‘ but if you do, 
and hit upon a Peckchaff, you will roll him up like 
an old glove; but if you come upon a Loft you will 
have to strike your colours, though I believe you 
will have a fight for it, and a good one too!” 

‘You ignore the possibility that, marrying my 
equal, I might stand on equal terms with him,” said 
Laura. 

“Equal, child! supposing you were only equal, 
you must give way; woman, unless she is far ahead, 
is no match for a man; one must go in the front, and 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it must be the 
man.” 

““ Must be!” 
why ?” 

“Why ? because naturally the woman is inferior 
to the man—I hope you don’t deny that?” replied 
her aunt. 

“T do, indeed ; excepting in brute force I know 
nothing in which she is inferior,” replied Laura. 

‘“‘ Nonsense, child; I have not lived to my years to 
give in to such stuff as that; woman is as different 
from man as those lace scissors’ (which she was ner- 
vously twirling on her fingers) “are from the great 
garden shears: what she can do men can’t; what 
men can do she can’t. She is sharp and shallow, 
men are very often dull enough, but they go deep ; 
now there’s your uncle, he is no match for me in 
tongue, and about business and house matters he is 
a baby to me; but take him to things that I don’t 
meddle with, learning and science, and so on, and 
there is ‘the man’—and I fall into my place be- 
hind.” 

“T think I never saw you there!” said Laura, 
with a satirical smile. 

“Perhaps not, and others may say the same, but 
if I don’t do it I ought, and I’m sorry I don’t; what 
I maintain is that there must be government if there 
is to be happiness, and wherever the power is, there 
the government should be. Your father governs at 
Hurley, being the strong one; I govern at Rose- 
mary Hill for the same reason; if you marry a 
Peckchafft—but for the sake of your character I hope 
you won’t—remember this: abuse your power and 
you will suffer for it.” 

Mrs. Peckchaff said this with feeling; she some- 
times had misgivings that she lorded it too much 
over her quiet-loving husband; she had been struck 
lately with the high position he took, the soundness 
of liis reasoning, and the excellent plain sense he 
discovered in arguing with his niece. Having tried 
to put her right where he thought her wrong, he had 
parried her efforts to renew the subject, and either 
evaded them or answered her again and again, when 
she asked untiringly her favourite question, how 
could he demonstrate that the sexes were not equal? 
with the brief remark, ‘‘ My dear, you cannot pre- 
dicate equality of things that are unlike.” 


exclaimed Laura; ‘‘ why? pray, 











Laura, thus finding herself alone, thought it better 
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to seek another domicile and more practicable com- 
panions; so she turned to her writing-case, and, 
after having considered several letters of invitation, 
the result of suggested visits from herself, she de- 
cided on going to Dormer House. 

She hesitated as she gave her letter to the old 
postwoman—she had doubts as to the wisdom of the 
step. Myrtle, as she had known her, was “the ” 
person to whom she could fly for refuge and sym- 
pathy, but Myrtle was married, and the terms in 
which she spoke of her husband made her very~sus- 
picious as to the state of things. She always called 
him her “‘ dear kind husband,” he was “so good 
and indulgent’ to her, ete. ‘Good,” ‘ kind,” 
“indulgent”?! What need was there for admiration at 
‘‘ good and kind’’? and ‘‘ indulgence’? /—the word was 
insufferable. Surely Myrtle had not become a puppet 
in the hands of some forbearing master? ‘Well, she 
would go and see. So she went, with a farewell 
from her aunt very like a warning nod, and an affec- 
tionate entreaty from her uncle that she would think 
well before she avowedly forsook her father’s roof 
and assumed an independence not in keeping with 
her duty and her sex. 

The next chapter shall contain an account of 
Dormer, and of Laura’s visit, but we will anticipate 
so far as to say that she wrote, while there, to Mrs. 
Beverley, offering to take one daughter as her com- 
panion, till she had resolved on a plan for future sup- 
port. The comfort her letter gave was the greater from 
the terms in which it was written. She took no 
credit to herself for generosity, there was no air of 
patronage nor of conferring a favour in it, she can- 
didly declared her motive and eschewed all thanks 
if her offer was accepted. She had heard of the 
afflicted condition of the family, she had heard that 
nothing but a resolute facing the world was left to 
them, she congratulated them on the opportunity 
afforded of honourably vindicating the sex from the 
charge of incapacity of self-support when the means 
were afforded—let the vocation be what it might, 
and called on them to be fellow-helpers in the great 
cause in which she professed herself to be embarked. 

Mrs. Beverley took in two points only: that men 
were accused of selfishness, in which she cordially 
agreed, and that Aline, on whom she fixed at once, 
was to be taken off her hands, which was a relief. 
The general tone of the letter, which was that of 
approbation rather than reproof, soothed her and 
made her for a moment forget her troubles. 

‘“‘T am sure she must be a noble creature, this 
Miss Loft. You are very fortunate, Aline, to escape 
from our poor home to a place where you can be 
comfortable again; very, I’m sure!” said Mrs. 
Beverley, as she dropped more than one tear of vain 
regret on the letter, and looked as if she wished the 
invitation had taken in the whole family. 

‘‘ Mother,” said Aline, who apparently had monopo- 
lised the spirit of the family, ‘‘ I wish you would let 
Evelyn go; I would rather stay at home and help; I 
am sure I could do something, and I would—oh, I 
would do anything !” 

But Mrs. Beverley was very obstinate, and resolved 
on sending Aline, who, though a fine girl, was not 
quite so handsome as her sisters, and therefore was 
less likely to ‘ get settled.”” Aline’s objections were 
strengthened by the remarks of Mrs. Batts, when 
she succeeded in a ‘‘trying-on” of her dress, at 
which we found her at the opening of the story. 

“T hope,” said Mrs. Batts, ‘“‘you’ll excuse my 
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boldness in wishing you joy of making friends with 
Miss Loft, of Hurley.” 

“Do you know anything of Miss Loft?” asked 
Aline, with a slight flush on her cheek. 

“‘Qh yes, miss; know’d her well all her life. I 
remember when she was a little one—and oh, to be 
sure, she did lead ’em a life; her poor ma hada 
time of it by all accounts.” 

‘“What? Why?” asked Aline, quickly. 

‘‘ Please, miss—just a little snip in the armhole. 
There, now it rides easy, I think. ‘Why, you see, 
miss, she had such a way of being missus over every- 
body ; and the meanest don’t like to be trod on, as I 
was used to tell Batts, being quite as good as him, 
and no worm, as he made out; but men is so un- 
governable !”’ 

‘* But you were saying Miss Loft is so,” said Aline, 
with much interest. 

‘* And so she was, miss, from the first. I heard 
tell of it all over Hurley; and I believe she’s a 
deal worse now she’s taken to such good ways.” 

‘Good ways?” said Aline. 

‘‘Yes, miss; helping poor women as have hus- 
bands, and things like that. She’ve made up her 
mind to give up her home and family to be a friend 
to any one as—”’ here Mrs. Batts was porplexed, 
she felt on delicate ground when speaking of those 
who wanted a friend. 

‘* Left her home and family!” cried Aline. 

‘‘ Yes, miss; very good of her, wasn’t it? specially 
leaving poor Mr. Loft, and him so broken-hearted 
about it. But her ma don’t take on, and not likely, 
being as the house is a deal more comfortable.” 

‘1 think, from her letter, she has taken up the 
cause of women’s rights,” said Aline. 

‘The very thing, miss; and by what I’ve heerd, 
if all the women was like her, there’d be never a 
one left, for she’s a man all over for tyrant-ing. But 
‘the weakest to the wall,’ and will be for all they 
may say and do; and you, being a woman—which, 
I mean, axing your pardon, is a young lady—will be 
sure to be comfortable with her, for she’ll give and 
do to the world’s end where she sets her mind on it.” 

Aline was troubled. The mystified and mystifying 
accounts given by Mrs. Batts of Miss Loft’s goodness 
and tyrant-ing, sent her back to her mother with 
a melancholy face. 

‘‘Mamma,” she said, “do you know anything 
about the subject this good Miss Loft has given her- 
self up to?” 

** Subject ?—what do you mean?” said Mrs. 
Beverley, laying down a novel and turning her head 
languidly as she lay on a sofa. 

“ Women’s rights,” replied Aline. 

‘“‘T believe—I think I used to hear your father 
talk about it—it’s about women’s rights,” said Mrs. 
Beverley, with a yawn, taking up her novel again. 

‘What rights?” asked Aline. 

‘“‘Oh, my dear, how tiresome you are!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Beverley, peevishly; ‘‘I was just in the most 
interesting part of this book. It is very seldom I 
can forget my troubles and amuse myself a little.” 

Aline apologised, but her mother peevishly declared 
she could not read any more, and that she believed 
she never would be happy again. 

‘‘Oh, mother!” cried Aline, heartily sorry that 
she had aroused the slumbering murmurs of her 
repining parent ; ‘‘let me read to you.”’ 

The entrance of the doctor cut short her entreaties, 
which were not, apparently, likely to be successful. 
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Mrs. Beverley said she was ill; what was the matter 
with her she did not know. Whether she could pay 
a doctor she did not kmow, but it was some little 
diversion of her broodings over grievances to have 
one, so she had sent for the practitioner who had 
attended the family in the days of its affluence. She 
began the consultation with a slight attempt at 
hysterics, then poured forth lamentations on the 
changed condition in which the doctor found her, 
then upbraided indirectly the memory of her hus- 
band, and very directly the conduct of all her friends, 
en masse, for leaving her in her present desolate 
state. 

The doctor tried to get her off these themes to 
something like matter ot fact concerning her health ; 
a pain here, a fluttering there, of which he could 
make nothing, was all he got from her, so he allowed 
her to ramble on about her misfortunes and false 
friends till she came to the exceptional Miss Loft, 
and exalted her magnanimous conduct as a foil to set 
off the meanness of all the rest of the world. 

‘She is sorry for women; she wants them to be 
treated properly, and—all that sort of thing,’ she 
said. 

‘A woman’s rights’ advocate?” asked the doctor. 

‘‘ Ah, yes! I think that is what they call it. You 
used to talk with poor Mr. Beverley about it, you 
know,” she replied. 

‘Of course, and he projected a new sort of train- 
ing school for ladies, which, if it had been well 
carried out, would have been a great success,” said 
the doctor. ‘‘It embraced the study of all arts, 
painting, poetry, sculpture, architecture, law, physie, 
theology, civil engineering—everything.”’ 

‘“‘Oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Beverley, as if the 
very words had made her head ache. 

‘A great pity it is that young ladies are not made 
more independent in case of such sad reverses 
as yours, by the ability to hold some honourable 
office. I mean to make all my daughters begin in 
time to learn to shift for themselves. How is a poor 
doctor to leave fortunes for them? Happily, my 
wife agrees with me, and I hope to see them all 
started on some line before long.” 

‘‘But what can they do?” asked Mrs. Beverley, 
looking as if lying on a sofa and doing nothing was 
the utmost she could arrive at. 

“Oh! many things. There are many lines and 
many helps to each; it only wants the will now. 
Why, my good friend, in the next generation there 
will be no such thing to be found as a poor lady; 
those who have not families to look after will have 
got offices fit for them, and we shall have all tho 
latent wit of womankind shine out to admiration.” 

“I think women ought to be taken care of,” said 
Mrs. Bevorley, peevishly. 

‘Believe me, there’s nothing like taking care cf 
yourself,” said the doctor; ‘‘all the protection and 
help that woman wants she ought to have ; but there 
is plenty that she can do for herself, and happy is 
she who does it.” 





A TRIP TO NORWAY FOR £10. 


N the midsummer vacation of 1871 I received an 
invitation from a friend to accompany him on a 
walking tour through Norway, and thinking that it 
would be a very pleasant way of spending my holi- 
day, I accepted it. Three other friends of his were 
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to accompany us, and he had heard that we could 
manage to do it very cheaply. 

We resolved to take a tent with us, as it would 
save the expense of some nights’ lodging. My friend 
engaged to supply it if I would provide the ground- 
sheet. It was a modification of an ordinary tent 
dabri. Instead of having the usual cross-sticks, it 
had only one at each end, which was stuck straight 
into the ground. These two we used as walking- 
sticks and got shod with iron, having steel points. 
The tent was supported by a small cord between 
them, placed at the distance of eight feet apart. 
Behind each of them was a stout peg to which the 
ends of the cord were fastened. We carried no other 
pegs with us, as only small ones were needed at the 
sides, and we could always get good enough ones for 
that purpose. The tent weighed about two pounds, 
was eight feet by four in dimensions, stood two feet 
six inches in height, and. was made of stout linen, 
which answered just as well as canvas, and was 
lighter to carry. My friend made it himself, and the 
material cost about 10s. The ground-sheet measured 
seven feet by four, cost 8s. 6d., and was made of 
stout macintosh. 

We left London by one of the Tyne Shipping 
Company’s steamers on August 3rd, and had a very 
pleasant voyage to Newcastle. ‘This way was pre- 
ferred by us inasmuch as it is cheaper than going 
direct from London. As we kept close to the land 
we had very good views of Flamborough Head, 
Whitby Abbey, the rock of Scarborough, ete. On 
our arrival at Newcastle (August 5th) we went by 
the steam ferry to Shields and embarked on board 
the steamship Norway, 1,000 tons burden, which 
belonged to the Allan line. Our fare (steerage) to 
Trondjem, or Drontheim, was £1 12s. 6d., provi- 
sions included. We had a very rough voyage, and 
in two days arrived off the coast of Norway. It is 
extremely bold and rugged. The next morning when 
I awoke, I heard that we were in Trondjem Fiord, 
so I bundled out of my hammock and made my way 
to the deck. There was a nasty drizzling rain, but 
the view was clear, and the sailors told us that we 
were very fortunate, as it is usually obscured by a 
thick mist. It was certainly very pretty. On the one 
side were the bare rocks washed by the open sea, on 
the other high mountains, and among them, here 
and there, a few houses and a patch of green fields ; 
while now and then appeared a little white church 
with red tiles nestling among the hills. 

We arrived at Trondjem at about five in the 
evening. The steward of the Norway, who hap- 
pened to be going on shore with the mails, offered to 
show us a cheap lodging, and conducted us to Niel- 
son’s hostelry. I cannot tell what street it is in, but 
the place is worth inquiring after for any one who 
would consider cheapness a recommendation. We 
got a supper, bed, and breakfast (all extremely 
good) for a little more than half-a-crown (three 
marks) each. 

Next day, having breakfasted, we went to call on 
the consul, M. Knutzen, who received us very 
politely, and afterwards proceeded to Messrs. Broek- 
stad and Co., stationers (where they speak English), 
to provide ourselves with maps and phrase-books. 
The map we got was that of Professor Miinch, which 
is the best to be had. It proved very accurate ex- 
cept on one occasion, which I shall mention hereafter. 
Our guide-book we had got in London; Murray’s is, I 
believe, the best. We next got our money changed, 
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and then went to see the cathedral. It is a very fino 
old building, and the style of its architecture is 
Norman and Gothic. The view from the top of the 
steeple was well worth the climb. We saw St. Olaf’s 
Well, which is considered a great curiosity. The 
building has fallen into an almost ruinous state, and 
the people are restoring it with brick, not being able 
to afford stone. 

We returned to our lodging, put on our knap- 
sacks, and started for our tour. After proceeding 
about six miles we encamped for the middle of day, 
as it was very hot. We lit a fire and made some tea 
(we always carried tea, coffee, sugar, etc., about with 
us), and had some bread and butter. Our cooking 
utensil was a tin quart pot, into the mouth of which 
fitted a mug that would hold a pint. Afterwards 
having walked to Melhuus, we took the train to 
Storen. The railway runs from Trondjem to Stéren, 
a distance of about thirty miles, and is quite a model. 
The carriages and engine are about half the size of 
those in England. The latter, I noticed, was made in 
Bristol. The train goes at the rate of ten miles an 
hour, and has sometimes to go up and down great 
inclines. While in it we passed through a most 
remarkable place called the Ghuul Foss, which is - 
considered one of the great sights of the country 
about here. It consists of a great cleft in the rock, 
through which the river rushes with great force. 
The train goes along’ a ledge cut in the face of the 
rock. ‘This sight alone would almost recompense a 
person for the trouble of a journey to Norway. The 
part of Norway which we went through is extremely 
mountainous, and during the whole time I was in the 
country I only saw one plain of any considerable 
size. 

At Stéren there is a store where we took in a stock 
of flour, and were sorry afterwards that we did not 
get more, as no more was to be had until we had 
gone a hundred miles farther. Along the road are 
houses at which you can live very cheaply. They 
are built by order of the Government, and are called 
stations. The people at them, however, would never 
sell us any provisions to take on with us when we 
wanted to encamp, but always referred us to the next 
station. In consequence we sometimes fared rather 
hard. While the flour lasted we were all right, as wo 
could make our own bread. It was done as follows. 
We laid a macintosh on the ground, and put some 
flour and sugar on it. To this we would add a 
little soda and salt, pour water on and knead it, then 
flatten it out like a pancake and bake it on the ashes. 
One thing used to annoy us: sometimes we could 
only get pine-wood, the ashes of which go out very 
quickly, in consequence of which our cakes would 
be left unbaked and blackened all over. The best 
way is to get the hardest wood you can find. We 
used to get birch when we could. 

Norway abounds in waterfalls of immense height. 
When we were there, however, there was very little 
water in them. As it was they were very pretty, but 
in winter they must be exceedingly grand. We, how- 
ever, did not pass through the places where are the 
most celebrated falls. A short time after passing 
Bjerkager we saw a precipice 700 feet high, where in 
1862 an unfortunate workman fell down. The place 
is marked by a small black cross cut in the rock. 

The ordinary method of a here is by car- 
riole, a kind of small carriage capable of holding one 
person only. A boy usually clings on behind to bring 
back the vehicle (which is changed at every station), 
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but there is no seat for him. There are no horses in 
Norway, but ponies which are very slow but very 
sure. They are generally of a cream or chestnut 
colour, and are the only kind that would do in such a 
country. We passed our first Sunday at Hjerdkin, 
where there is a very good station. A short time 
before we arrived there we had a distant view of 
Sneehatten, a mountain 7,620 feet high. 

At Domaas our party separated, as three went 
westward to Molde, and thence by steamer to Bergen. 
My friend and I, however, made up our minds for 
hard work, and determined to cross the Sogne Field. 
Here we found a store, and, determined not to fall 
into the same mistake as we did at Stéren, we got 
six pounds of flour, which was as much as we could 
varry, and lasted us until we got over the Sogne 
Field. 

Having passed Dovre (where there is a very pretty 
church made of slabs of slate) we determined to leave 
the high road and go across the country to Vaage. 
In Miinch’s map it is marked as a valley all the way, 
and the distance is about seventeen or eighteen miles, 
whereas if we had gone round by the road we should 
have had to go forty, and thus have lost a day. Ac- 
cordingly we started, and found, instead of a valley, a 
most tremendous hill. "We climbed and climbed, but 
seemed never to be coming to the top; but at last we 
came to some setas (mountain dairies), where we were 
told that Vaage was half a mile distant (3? English). 
Directly afterwards we began to descend. 

The Vaage Vand is very pretty although very 
shallow. There are high mountains on each side of 
it (on which we saw most beautiful tints caused by 
the sun), and as we had a fine day while walking 
along the shore of it, we enjoyed ourselves im- 
mensely. 

Passing Lom we came to Rédsheim, the way to 
which lay up a narrow valley. This I considered to 
be the prettiest part of our journey. We kept getting 
into a succession of gorges from which there appeared 
to be no outlet; when we got to the end of them, 
however, we always found the road winding round a 
large rock, or some such natural object. A beautiful 
river ran down the valley. 

After leaving Rédsheim we met some people going 
up to the sefas with ponies, and thinking we might 
as well get a guide as far as we could, went on with 
them. We slept that night in a barn at the seta to 
which they were going. It was at the very foot of 
Galdhopiggen, a mountain 8,400 feet high. 

Our journey next day began at nine in the morn- 
ing and lasted until six in the evening. There was 
nothing but stones all the way, and the track was 
only marked by heaps of stones with a pole in the 
middle of them. It was the most desolate scene 
imaginable—nothing but rocks all around, except 
that every now and then we came upon a tarn, or 
mountain lake. There were no birds, no animals of 
any kind, nor even any vegetation except mosses, 
among which we saw large quantities of reindeer 
moss and the cup-moss. About one o’clock the de- 
scent began, and about five we saw some grouse. 
Soon afterwards a flock of sheep was seen, so know- 
ing that a seta must be near at hand we pressed on, 
and at about 6 p.m. arrived at it. Our journey that 
day lasted nine hours, and we must have gone nearly 
twenty-eight miles over stones the whole way. At 
one time the Justedal glaciers were visible in the 
distance, but the view was soon lost; a glacier, 
however, was at one time quite close to us, and was 





the most beautiful blue colour I ever saw. We were 
above the snow line all the time, and twice had to 
cross over a bed of it. 

The Norwegians are extremely honest. When at a 
station we always felt quite at our ease with regard 
to leaving our things about, knowing that nothing 
would be touched. They are also, as a rule, well 
educated, which was an advantage to us; as when 
we could not make them understand what we were 
saying, we used to show them our phrase-book, and 
never found any one who could not read. They are 
not handsome, but look very good-tempered, and 
you feel at once that they are people whom you can 
easily like. | 

Loerdals Oren (to which we proceeded by steamer 
from Dosen) is a very pretty place, surrounded on 


“every side by mountains, except where it is washed 


by the Sogne Fiord. There is a capital hotel here, 
and although they charge rather more than at the 
stations, yet the accommodation is very much 
superior. This is the only place, besides Trondjem 
and Bergen, that we passed through which had any 
pretensions to being called a town. 

Our original intention had been to go by steamer 
to Gudvangen, and thence to walk to Bergen. 
Thinking, however, that if we did so we might miss 
the steamer at Bergeon on August 26th, we determined 
to go by sea all the way, and stay for the few re- 
maining days about Bergen. The scenery of the 
Sogne Fiord is very grand, and we enjoyed our voyage 
on the first day very much. The next day, however, 
was wet, and as we were on deck we felt very 
miserable. In the neighbourhood of Bergen the 
scenery became tamer. We had to pass through 
some very narrow passages against strong currents. 
At one time the steamer made scarcely any way at all, 
so great was the force of the stream. 

Bergen is the finest city that we saw in Norway, 
but badly drained. It is surrounded by hills, and 
the clouds coming from across the sea are continually 
breaking against them. In consequence it very often 
rains, and it is calculated that out of 365 days in the 
year 200 are rainy. Along the sides of the principal 
streets are planted rows of lime-trees, which add 
greatly to the appearance of the town. 

We stayed for three days at Fane, a place about 
fourteen miles to the south of Bergen. We returned 
to Bergen, where we met the other three of our 
party. They had gone down the Romsdalen to Molde, 
and had been charmed with it. They had seen a 
fine display of the Aurora Borealis. 

On the 26th of August we again embarked on the 
steamer Norway, and bade farewell to the shores 
of Norway. We arrived in London at 12 p.m, 
August 31st, having been nineteen days in Norway 
(five nights in tents) and twenty-eight on the expedi- 
tion, and having enjoyed ourselves immensely. 

The following is a list of our expenses :— 

& 8. d. 
Return ticket from London to Shields - ©12 0 
(Fore-cabin, available for one month, pro- 
visions not included.) 


Shields to Trondjem : i - 2 2B SG 
(Single ticket, including provisions. Steerage. ) 
Living nineteen days in Norway ‘ “y "9 
Bergen to Shields - 3 : , + 2 eS 
(Single ticket, including provisions, ) 
Outfit j ° ‘ ° ° ; 0 0 
Sundries (including two days’ expenses at 
Newcastle) ° ° , ° ee: ee ae 
Total . . ‘ . £10 0 0 
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i" is now more than seventy years since the name 

of Henry Kirke White first became known by 
the publication of his earliest volume of poems. 
Four years later, in 1806, his death was announced, 
universally bewailed and regretted :— 


‘*For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer.” 


It is long ago now, yet there is a freshness about 
his fame that survives many a loss more recent, and 
many a name more renowned. 

Among the immortelles placed on his early grave 
the most conspicuous still is that of Lord Byron. It 
was a noble and generous tribute; at a time, too, when 
the poet, angry and defiant, was scattering his brands 
of satire against most of his contemporaries. The 
genius and piety of White softened and subdued the 
author of ‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
and he wrote lines honourable alike to the author and 
to the subject of the eulogy :— 


‘‘Unhappy White! while life was in its spring, 
And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing, 
The spoiler came ; and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep for ever there. 
Oh! what a noble heart was here undone, 
When science self destroyed her favourite son ! 
Yes ! she too much indulged thy fond pursuit, 
She sowed the seeds, but death has reaped the fruit. 
Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warmed the nest 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 


In a foot-note Byron said: ‘‘ Henry Kirke White 
died at Cambridge, in October, 1806, in consequence 
of too much exertion in the pursuit of studies that 
would have matured a mind which disease and 
poverty could not impair, and which death itself 
destroyed rather than subdued. His poems abound 
in such beauties as must impress the reader with the 
liveliest regret that so short a period was allotted to 
talents which would have dignified even the sacred 
functions he was destined to assume.”’* 





* Byron’s tribute to Kirke White deepens the regret with which we 
Temember how the promise of his own early life was clouded, so that 
his moral sense was impaired amidst all his intellectual power. It was 
himself who quoted the line, “Video meliora proboque, deteriora 
sequor.” How touching in the same poem is his reference to Cowper, 
and to Burns : 


** What ! must deserted Poesy still weep, 
Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep ? 
Unless, perchance, from his cold bier she turns 
To deck the turf that wraps the minstrel Burns.” 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 





Byron also wrote this stanza :— 


‘* No marble marks thy couch of lowly sleep, 
But living statues there are seen to weep : 
Affliction’s semblance bends not o’er thy tomb, 
Affliction’s self deplores thy youthful doom.” 


The imputation of neglect implied in these lines 
was removed by the erection of a monumental 
tablet, with a medallion portrait by Chantrey, in All 
Saints’ Church, Cambridge. This memorial was 
erected at the expense of an American, Francis 
Booth, of Boston, who was moved to this generous 
mark of sympathy on reading Southey’s memoir of 
the poet. All Saints’ Church has since been de- 
molished, and Kirke White’s monument is now 
placed in St. John’s College. 

William Smyth, Professor of Modern History, 
wrote the lines which are inscribed on the tablet :— 


**Warm with fond hope and learning’s sacred flame, 
To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet came ; 
Unconquered powers th’ immortal mind displayed, 
But worn with anxious thought the frame decayed : 
Pale o’er his lamp and in his cell retired, 

The martyr student faded and expired. 

O Genius, Taste, and Piety sincere, 

Too early lost, midst duties too severe! 

Foremost to mourn was generous Southey seen, 

He told the tale and shewed what White had been : 
Nor told in vain—far o’er th’ Atlantic wave 

A wanderer came and sought the Poet’s grave ; 

On yon low stone he saw his lonely name, 

And raised this fond memorial to his fame.” 


His early volume of poetry was published not so 
much from any literary ambition, as with the hope 
to obtain means to assist him to pass through the 
University. By Capel Lofft and other friends he 
was encouraged in the venture. He prefaced the 
poems with an appeal to the lenity of the public in 
judging their merit. ‘‘The critic will doubtless find 
in them much to condemn; he may likewise possibly 
discover something to commend. Let him scan my 
faults with an indulgent eye, and in the work of that 
correction which I invite, let him remember that he 
is holding the iron mace of criticism over the flimsy 
superstructure of a youth of seventeen, and remem- 
bering this, may he forbear from crushing, by too 
much rigour, the painted butterfly whose transient 
colours may otherwise be capable of affording a 
moment’s innocent amusement.” 

This modest and gentle appeal had no effect on the 
coarse minds of the Monthly Reviewers, who by a 
heartless attack blasted the hope of the youthful 
aspirant. Mr. Southey, who, although a critic and 
reviewer, was also a gentleman and man of benevo- 
lence, generously sought the young poet’s acquaint- 
ance, encouraged him to issue a second edition, and 





offered his assistance in the publication. ; 
In one of the **Noctes Ambrosianz,” Christopher 
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North, Professor Wilson, brought in a graceful 
allusion to Southey’s kindness :— 


“‘ North.—Henry Kirke White, when chilled by the frost of 
criticism, would have had his blood warmed within the very 
core of his heart, by a panegyric on his genius, in such a work, 
so powerful for good or evil, as the ‘Edinburgh Review ” then 
was. But no—not a hint dropped of ‘the morn and liquid 
dew of life,’ till many years after his pure spirit had soared to 
heaven. 


“* Ettrick Shepherd.—While Mr. Southey cheered the life of 
the young pensive bard, and after death embalmed his name in 
one of the most beautiful pieces of biography in the language.” 


Wilson thus resented Jeffrey’s neglect of Kirke 





bad, a good man would not have said so; he would 
have avoided censure if he had found it impossible to 
bestow praise.” But that the reader may perceive the 
wicked injustice as well as the cruelty of this reviewal, 
a few specimens of the volume are inserted in this 
place :— 


TO THE HERB ROSEMARY. 
Sweet scented flower! who art wont to bloom 
On January’s front severe, 
And o’er the wintry desert drear 
To waft thy waste perfume! 
Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 
And I will bind thee round my brow; 





KIRKE WHITE'S BIRTHPLACE AT NOTTINGHAM. 


White, as he did also similar treatment of Pollock, 
saying, ‘‘That noble poem, ‘The Course of Time,’ 
has never been so much as mentioned in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review.’” The smart reviewers in the early 
days of the ‘‘ Edinburgh,” while alive to every poli- 
tical and intellectual movement, had little sympathy 
with moral greatness, and bitterly opposed anything 
that was associated with true piety. 

Southey’s own account of the reception of the 
young poet’s first venture is worth recalling, both as 
throwing light on “ the art of criticism” as too com- 
monly exercised, and as explaining his own intro- 
duction to the author. After quoting the article in 
the ‘‘ Monthly Review,”’ Mr. Southey says, ‘I know 
not who was the writer of this precious article. It is 
certain that Henry could have no personal enemy ; 
his volume fell into the hands of some dull man, who 
took it up in a fit of ill-humour, turned over the 
leaves to look for faults, and sat down to blast the 
hopes of a boy who had confessed to him all his 
hopes and all his difficulties, and threw himself upon 
his mercy. With such a letter before him (by mere 
accident I saw that which had been sent to the 
Critical Review), even though the poems had been 





And as I twine the mournful wreath, 

I'll weave a melancholy song: 

And sweet the strain shall be and long, 
The melody of death. 

Come, funeral flow’r! who lov'st to dwell 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw across the desert gloom 

A sweet decaying smell. 

Come, press my lips, and lie with me 

Beneath the lowly Alder tree, 

And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 

And not a care shall dare intrude, 

To break the marble solitude, 

So peaceful and so deep. 
And hark! the wind-god, as he flies, 
Moans hollow in the forest trees, 
And sailing on the gusty breeze, 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower! that requiem wild is mine, 
It warns me to the lonely shrine, 
The cold turf altar of the dead ; 
My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 
Where as I lie, by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes shed.” 
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After other specimens, Mr. Southey continues: | render that expedient, from which it would otherwise 


«An author is proof against reviewing, when, like | 


be right to dissuade him: advised him, therefore, if 


myself, he has been reviewed some seventy times; | he had no better prospects, to print a larger volume 


but the opinion of a reviewer, upon his first publi- 
cation, has more effect, both upon his feelings and his 
success, than it ought to have, or would have, if the 
mystery of ‘the ungentle craft’ were more generally 
understood. 





by subscription, and offered to do what little was in 


my power to serve him in the undertaking. ‘To this 
he replied in the following letter :— 


nb dare not say all I feel respecting your opinion of my little 
volume. The extreme acrimony with which the Monthly Re- 


CLIFTON GROVE, 


“The poems which had been thus condemned, ap- 
peared to me to discover strong marks of genius. I 
had shown them to two of my friends, than whom no 
persons living better understand what poetry is, nor 
have given better proofs of it; and their opinion 
coincided with my own. I was indignant at the in- 
justice of this pretended criticism, and having acci- 
dentally seen the letter which he had written to the 
Teviewers, understood the whole cruelty of their 
injustice. In consequence of this I wrote to Henry, 
to encourage him; told him, that though I was well 
aware how imprudent it was in young poets to pub- 
lish their productions, his circumstances seemed to 








view (of all others the most important) treated me, threw me 
into a state of stupefaction; I regarded all that had passed asa 
dream, and I thought I had been deluding myself into an idea 
of possessing poetic genius, when in fact I had only the longing, 
without the aflatus. I mustered resolution enough, however, 
to write spiritedly to them: their answer in the ensuing number 
was a tacit acknowledgment that they had been somewhat too 
unsparing in their correction. It was a poor attempt to salve 
over a wound wantonly and most ungenerously inflicted. Still 
I was damped, because I knew the work was very respectable ; 
and therefore could not, I concluded, give a criticism grossly 
deficient in equity—the more especially, as I knew of no sort of 
inducement to extraordinary severity. Your letter, however, 
has revived me, and I do again venture to hope that I may still 
produce something which will survive me. 

‘*With regard to your advice and offers of assistance, I will 
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not attempt, because I am unable, to thank you for them. To- 
morrow morning I depart for Cambridge ; and I have consi- 
derable hopes that, as I do not enter into the University with 
any sinister or interested views, but sincerely desire to perform 
the duties of an affectionate and vigilant pastor, and become 
more useful to mankind, I therefore have hopes, I say, that I 
shall find means of support in the University. If Ido not, I 
shall certainly act in pursuance of your recommendations ; and 
shall, without hesitation, avail myself of your offers of service, 
and of your directions. 

** “Tn a short time this will be determined; and when it is, I 
shall take the liberty of writing to you at Keswick, to make you 
acquainted with the result. 

***T have only one objection to publishing by subscription, and 
I confess it has weight with me. It is that, in this step, I shall 
seem to be acting upon the advice so unfeelingly and contume- 
liously given by the Monthly Reviewers, who say what is equal 
to this—that had I gotten a subscription for my poems before 


their merit was known I wae have succeeded, provided, it | 


seems, I had made a particular statement of my case, like a 
beggar who stands with his hat in one hand, and a full account 
of his cruel treatment on the coast of Barbary in the other, and 
so gives you his penny sheet for your sixpence, by way of half- 
purchase, h alf-charity. 

‘**T hav: materials for another yolume, but they were written 
principally while ‘‘ Clifton Grove” was in the press, or soon 
after, and «{o not now at all satisfy me. Indeed, of late I have 
been oblig:d to desist almost entirely from converse with the 
dames of JIelicon. The drudgery of an attorney’s office, and 
the necess ty of preparing myself, in case I should succeed in 
getting to college, in what little leisure I could boast, left no 
room for th. flights of the imagimation.’ 


‘Tn another letter he speaks, in still stronger terms, 


of what he had suffered from the unfeeling and ini- | 


quitous criticism : 


‘**The unfavourable review (in the “Monthly ”) of my un- 
happy work has cut deeper than you could have thought, not in 
a literary point of view, but as it affects my respectability. It 
represents me actually as a beggwr, going es gathering money 
to put myself at college, when my work is worthless ; and this 
with every appearance of camdour. They have been sadly mis- 
informed respecting me: this review goes before me wherever I 
turn my steps; it haunts me imcessantly, and I am persuaded 
it is an instrument in the hands cf Satan to drive me to dis- 
traction. I must leave N 


“It is not unworthy of ined that this very re- 


viewal, which was designed to erush the hopes of | 


Tlenry, and suppress his struggling genius, has been, 
in its consequences, the main occasion of 

his remains to light, and obtaining for him that ! 
which assuredly will be his portion. Had it not been 
for the indignation which I felt at img a criticism 
at once so cruel and 80 the little intercourse 
between Henry and m 
place; his papers would probably have remained in 
oblivion, and his name im a few years have been 
for gotten.” 


It is not our present purpose to offer any critical | 


remarks on Henry Kirke White’s poetry, or to give 
any details of his life, which Mr. Southey’s memoir 
has made universally known. At the meeting of the 
British Association at Nottingham a few years ago, 
among the objects of interest pointed out to strangers 
was the shop kept by the poet’s father, and excur- 
sions were made to Wilford Churchyard and Clifton 
Grove, which his poetry had made classic spots. 
Clifton Grove had been his favourite place of resort, 
and was the subject of the early poem from which 
his first volume was named. Very touching are the 
Lines wr itten in Wilford Churchyard, on Recover y 
from Sickness.” 


LINES WRITTEN IN WILFORD CHURCHYARD. 
Here would I wish to sleep.—This is the spot 
Which I have long mark’d out to lay my bones in ; 
Tir’d out and wearied with the riotous world, 
Beneath this Yew I would be sepulchred. 


would not have taken | 














It isa lovely spot! The sultry sun, 

From his meridian height, endeavours vainly 
To pierce the shadowy foliage, while the zephyr 
Comes wafting gently o’er the ripling Trent, 






And plays about my wan cheek. ’Tis a nook 

Most pleasant. Such a one perchance did Gray 

Frequent, as with a vagrant muse he wanton’d. 

Come, I will sit me down and meditate, So1 
For I am wearied with my summer's walk ; word: 
And here I may repose in silent ease ; sweet 
And thus, perchance, when life’s sad journey ’s o’er, flown 
My harass’d soul, in this same spot, may find begin 
The haven of its rest—beneath this sod on th 





Perchance may sleep it sweetly, sound as death. 


I would not have my corpse cemented down 

With brick and stone, defrauding the poor earth-werm 
Of its predestin’d dues ; no, I would lie 

Beneath a little hillock, grass o’er-grown, 

Swath’d down with oziers, just as sleep the cotters, 
Yet may not wndistinguish’d be my grave ; 

But there at eve may some congenial soul 

Duly resort, and shed a pious tear, 

The good man’s benison—no more I ask. 

And, oh ! (if heavenly beings may look down 
From where, with cherubim, inspir’d they sit, 
Upon this little dim-discover’d spot, 


The earth, ) then will I cast a glance below In 
On him who thus my ashes shall embalm ; the 8 
And I will weep too, and will bless the wanderer, in th 


Wishing he may not long be doom’d to pine 


In this low-thoughited world of darkling woe, V 
But that, ere long, he reach his kindred skies. A 
Yet *twasa silly thought, as if the body, : 
Mouldering beneath the surface of the earth, A 
Could taste the sweets of summer scenery, I 
And feel the freshness of the balmy breeze ! R 
Yet nature speaks within the human bosom, y 
And, spite of reason, bids it look beyond 1 
His narrow verge of being, and provide 4 
A decent residence for its clayey shell, ! 
Endear'd to it by time. Amd who would lay 1 
His bedy in the city burial-place, ( 
To be thrown up again by some rude sexton, ( 
And yield its narrow house another tenant, ‘ 
Ere the moist flesh had mimgled with the dust, 1 
Ere the tenacious hair had left the scalp, 1 
Expoes’d to insult lewd, and wantonness ? : 
No, I will lay me im the village ground ; “ 
There are the dead respected. The poor hind, : 
Unlettered as he is, would scorn to invade } 
The silent resting-place of death. I’ve seen ? 
The labourer, returning from his toil, ( 
Here stay his steps, and call his children round, ; 
And slowly spell the rudely sculptur’d rhymes, ' 
And, in his rustic manner, moralize. : 
I’ve mark’d with what a silent awe he’d spoken, , 
With head uncover’d, his respectful manner, ) 
And all the honours which he paid the grave, 
And thought on cities, where ev’n cemeteries, 
Bestrew’d with all the emblems of mortality, : 
Are not protected from the drunken insolence 
Of wassailers profane, and wanton havoc. 
Grant, Heav’n, that here my pilgrimage may close ! ' 
Yet, if this be deny’d, where’er my bones 
May lie—or in the city’s crowded bounds, 
Or scatter’d wide o’er the huge sweep of waters, 
Or left a prey on some deserted shore 
To the rapacious cormorant,—yet still, 7 
8ket 





(For why should sober reason cast away 
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A thought which soothes the soul ?)—yet still my spirit 
Shall wing its way to these my native regions, 

And hover o’er this spot. Oh, then I'll think 

Of times when I was seated ’neath this yew 

In solemn rumination ; and will smile 

With joy that I have got my long’d release. 


Some of his hymns are familiar as household 
words, such as ‘‘ The Star of Bethlehem,” ‘‘ Awake, 
sweet harp of Judah,” “‘O Lord, another day is 
flown.” The well-known hymn in many collections 
beginning, ‘‘Oft in sorrow, oft in woe,” is founded 
on the following lines, marked 

A FRAGMENT. 
Mueh in sorrow, oft in woe, 
Onward, Christians, onward go; 
Fight the fight, and worn with strife, 
Steep with tears the bread of life. 


Onward, Christian, onward go, 
Join the war, and face the foe ; 
Faint not! much doth yet remain, 
Dreary is the long campaign. 


Shrink not, Christians ; will ye yield ? 
Will ye quit the painful field ? 
* x * * 
In his earlier poems are many passages breathing 
the spirit of fervent piety as well as true poetry, as 
in these lines from the poem entitled 


TIME. 

My God! my Father !—I will sing to Thee 
A hymn of laud, a solemn canticle, 
Ere on the cypress wreath, which overshades 
The throne of Death, I hang my mournful lyre, 
And give its wild strings to the desert gale. 
Rise, Son of Salem! rise, and join the strain, 
Sweep to accordant tones thy tuneful harp, 
And leaving vain laments, arouse thy soul 
To exultation. Sing hosanna, sing, 
And hallelujah, for the Lord is great 
And full of mercy! He has thought of man; 
Yea, compass’d round with countless worlds, has thought 
Of us, poor worms, that batten in the dews 

Of morn, and perish ere the noon-day sun. 
Sing to the Lord, for he is merciful : 

He gave the Nubian lion but to live, 

To range its hour, and perish ; but on man 

He lavish’d immortality, and Heaven. 

The eagle falls from her aérial tower, 

And mingles with irrevocable dust : 

3ut man from death springs joyfal, 

Springs up to life and to eternity. 

Oh that, insensate of the favouring ‘boon, 

The great exclusive privilege bestow’d 

On we unworthy trifles, men should dare 

To treat with slight regard the proffer’d Heaven, 
And urge the lenient, but All-Just, to swear 
In wrath, ‘‘ They shall not enter in my rest.” 
Might I address the supplicative strain, 

To thy high footstool, I would pray that thou 
Would’st pity the deluded wanderers, 

And fold them, ere they perish, in thy flock. 
Yea, I would bid thee pity them, through Him, 
Thy well-belov’d, who, upon the cross, 

Bled a dead sacrifice for human sin, 

And paid, with bitter agony, the debt 

Of primitive transgression. 


The now famous New Zealander, who has been 
sketched so often in prose and verse, was anticipated 
in this same poem :— 


HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 





Where now is Britain ?—Where her laurell’d names, 
Her palaces and halls? Dash’d in the dust, 
Some second Vandal hath reduced her pride, 
And with one big recoil hath thrown her back 
To primitive barbarity. —--Again, 

Through her depopulated vales, the scream 

Of bloody Superstition hollow rings, 

And the scared native to the tempest howls 

The yell of deprecation. O’er her marts, 

Her crowded ports, broods Silence ; and the cry 
Of the low curlew, and the pensive dash 

Of distant billows, breaks alone the void. 

Even as the savage sits upon the stone 

That marks where stood her capitols, an1 hears 
The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 
From the dismaying solitude.—Her bards 

Sing in a language that hath perished ; 

And their wild harps, suspended o’er their graves, 
Sigh to the desert winds a dying strain. 
Meanwhile the Arts, in second infancy, 

Rise in some distant clime, and then, perchance, 
Some bold adventurer, fill’d with golden dreams, 
Steering his bark through trackless solitudes, 
Where, to his wandering thoughts, no daring prow 
Hath ever plough’d before,—espies the cliffs 

Of fallen Albion.—To the land unknown 

He journeys joyful; and perhaps descries 

Some vestige of her ancient stateliness : 

Then he, with vain conjecture, fills his mind 

Of the unheard-of race, which had arriv’d 

At science in that solitary nook, 

Far from the civil world ; and sagely sighs, 

And moralizes on the state of man. 





This poem was the means of securing a favourable 
reception for the author’s first endeavour to obtain 
notice at Cambridge. His friend Mr. Almond, who 
had recently entered Trinity, showed the manuscript 
to Mr. Dealtry, then one of the mathematical tutors. 
The perusal interested him greatly. Mr. Almond 
then spoke to Henry Martyn, who, according to 
Mr. Southey, ‘‘ heard with emotion of this kindred 
spirit; read some of his letters, and undertook to 
enter his name upon the boards of St. John’s.” 

Did Henry Kirke White then know Henry Martyn? 
They were kindred spirits ; they were at Cambridge 
about the same time, and bothJohnians. Martyn, born 
18th February, 1781, entered at St. John’s October, 
1797. In 1802, when curate to Mr. Simeon, he 
formed his resolution to be a missionary. In 1803 
he was classical examiner to his college, and he left 
Cambridge in 1804. White was born March 21, 
1785; in 1802 published his first poems, and in 
1805 went to Cambridge. It will be seen that 
Martyn was some years in advance of White, but 
in examining the correspondence of the poet we 
fmd two imteresting allusions. To a friend at 
Nottimghain he writes, 18th April, 1804: ‘Could 
I be admitted to St. John’s, I conclude from what I 
have heard, that my provision would be adequate, 
not otherwise. From my mother I could depend 
on £15 or £20 a year if she live, toward collego 
expenses, and I could spend the long vacation at 
home. The £20 a year from my brother would 
suffice for clothes, etc. ; so that if I could procure £20 
a year more, as you seem to think I may, by the 
kindness of Mr. Martyn, I conceive I might, with 
economy, be supported at college; of this, however, 
you are the best judge. You may conceive how 
much I feel obliged to Mr. Martyn on this head, 
as well as to you, for your unwearying exertions. 








HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


Truly, friends have risen up to me in quarters where 
I could not have expected them, and they have been 
raised, as it were, by the finger of God. I have 
reason, above all men, to be grateful to the Father 
of all mercies for his loving-kindness towards me ; 
surely no one can have had more experience of the 
fatherly concern with which God watches over, pro- 
tects, and succours his chosen seed than I have had; 
and surely none could have less expected such a 
manifestation of his grace, and none could have less 
merited its continuance.”’ 

In a letter a few days after, to his more frequent 
correspondent, Mr. B. Maddock, dated Nottingham, 
April 24, he writes: ‘‘I have received intelligence 
which nearly settles my future destination. A 
informs me that Mr. Martyn, a Fellow of St. John’s, 
has about £20 a year to dispose of towards keeping a 
religious man at college, and he seems convinced that if 
my mother allows me £20 a year more, I may live at St. 
John’s, provided I could gain admittance, which at 
that college is difficult, unless you have previously 
stood in the list fora year. Mr. Martyn thinks, if I 
propose myself immediately, I shall get upon the 
foundation, and by this day’s post I have transmitted 
testimonials of my classical acquirements. In a few 
days, therefore, I hope to hear that I am on the 
boards of St. John’s. My way, therefore, is now 
pretty clear. I have just risen from my knees, 
returning thanks to our Heavenly Father for this 
providential opening. My heart is quite full. Help 
me to be grateful to him, and pray that I may bea 
faithful minister of his word.” 

From Nottingham he writes again, July 9th, 1804: 


—™. 
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‘‘T can now inform you that I have reason to believe 
my way through college is clear before me. From 
what source I know not, but through the hands of 
Mr. Simeon I am provided with £30 per annum; 
and while things go on prospering as they do now, I 
can command £20 or £30 more from my friends, and 
this, in all probability, until I take my degree. The 
friends to whom I refer are my mother and brother. 
My mother has for these five years past kept a 
boarding-school in Nottingham ; and so long as her 
school continues in its present state, she can supply 
me with £15 or £20 per annum, without inconveni- 
ence ; but should she die (and her health is, I fear, 
but infirm), that resource will altogether fail. Still, 
I think, my prospect is so good as to preclude any 
anxiety on xy part; and perhaps my income will be 
more than adequate to my wants, as I shall be a 
sizar at St. John’s, where the college emoluments are 
more than commonly large.” 

We find no subsequent reference to Mr. Martyn in 
the letters, and as White went for a year to Winter- 
ingham to prepare for entering the University, it is 
doubtful if they ever met. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to know that Martyn had assisted in obtaining 
the means for White carrying out the cherished hope 
of his life. 

A recent visit to Nottingham revived the recollection 
of Kirke White’s poems, and of his biography by 
Southey; and the pleasure derived from them in- 
duces us to commend them to readers of a new 
generation, by many of whom they might be 
neglected amidst the tumultuous claims of contem- 
porary literature. 


WILFORD CHURCH. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS FOR LADIES. 


BY MISS ISABELLA M. TOD. 


T is yet but a very few years since the principle of 

co-operation, on a large scale, in matters of trade, 
began to commend itself to any considerable portion 
of the public. Naturally it first took root among the 
best educated and most thrifty portion of the working 
classes; those who had already learned that great 
maxim of political economy, that ‘‘saving is the 
source of all wealth,” who had something out of 
which to save, and whose circumstances made it im- 
perative that they should endeavour to do so. Their 
largest efforts were directed to the supply of articles 
of food and clothing of prime necessity. Nothing in 
the shape of profit was at first anticipated. Their 
intention was only to provide themselves with the 
goods which they most needed, of pure quality, at 
the wholesale price, with no addition but the cost of 
management. It was not long, however, before large 
and well-managed concerns, such as the Rochdale 
Kquitable Pioneers. and others, found that they had 
a very respectable dividend for their shareholders, 
besides their other advantages. Yet it was not as a 
speculation, but strictly from the same motives as 
those which had influenced the working people, that 
the members of the Government Civil Service adopted 
the-same plan, and formed the association which has 
now assumed such immense proportions. 

As the principles of co-operation have spread, it 
has developed several new forms, all of which, how- 
ever, may be grouped under two heads—co-operation 
for production or manufacture, and co-operation for 
purchase and distribution. The latter form, as it 
was the first in point of time, is the simplest and 
safest in practice, inasmuch as it is less dependent on 
that sort of supervision which is best ensured by per- 
sonal interest, and also inasmuch as it secures a large 
nucleus of customers in the shareholders. There is 
nothing, however, contrary either to justice or sound 
political economy, in selling to other than their own 
members, provided it is strictly within the limits of 
legitimate trade. The chief objection of shopkeepers 
to the Civil Service stores is that undue advantage 
is taken of their official organisation as salaried 
public servants. Any general argument against 
sale by a company whose capital is made up of a 
multitude of small investments, “s equally applicable 
to sale by a large individual capitalist. In both 
cases their expenses are proportionately less than 
those of the small shopkeeper, except that the latter 
gives his own watchful care, a care greater than any 
that can be bought, and generally also has the un- 
paid assistance of his own family. Co-operation in 
the production of any article is exposed to more risk 
than retail trade, because its shareholders cannot 
usually be customers, so that it has no body of sup- 
port to begin with. The difficulty also of obtaining 
skilled and trustworthy managers is greater. On the 
other hand, it awakens less jealousy; for a large 
company of small capitalists works (as far as regards 
their customers) upon just the same principles as a 
small company of large capitalists. 

_ My object at present is to suggest a further exten- 
sion of the co-operative system. There is a large 
and important class who are in circumstances very 
Similar to those of the artisans and civil servants who 
led the way—ladies with small fixed incomes. There 





are very many ladies—unmarried or widows for the 
most part—whose incomes are derived from the 
interest of money variously invested. In the majority 
of cases that income is a small one, in proportion to 
their position in society and habits of life. This of 
course is chie€y caused by the almost insuperable 
barriers which have hitherto prevented ladiés from 
earning anything, and the utiwise expectation of 
their certainly marrying, which leads fathers to be 
content with making very scanty provision for their 
daughters.* Their ignorance of business also ope- 
rates to their disadvantage, by limiting their choice 
of investments to the few of whose safety they are 
absolutely assured in some very obvious manner. 

To those thus ignorant of business, except the 
little they have learned by hard experience and 
through many mistakes, it seems rather a startling 
thing to propose that they should try to improve their 
circumstances by attempting to enter into business. 
Yet the first step must be taken by those who are now 
in need of the benefits which they might derive from 
such a movement. Fathers and mothers, with their 
young daughters safe and happy, for the present, in 
their own homes, and much less aware (as we all are) 
of the uncertainty of their own lives than of other 
people’s, are not likely often to be the originators of 
such practical schemes, though they might willingly 
enough take advantage of them when at work. This 
of course has its disadvantages. The difficulty of 
girls acquiring a knowledge of business, great as it 
is, from being so much out of keeping with some of . 
the notions of society, is scarcely so great as that of 
those who, though more free to act, find themselves 
without the advisers upon whom they formerly had 
a right to call. Yet it is they who havo it in 
their power to work a most beneficial reform in 
the opinions of the upper-middle class, which at 
present thinks that the enforced idleness of the 
ladies of a household atones to gentility for the 
money-making occupations of the gentlemen. It is 
almost equally common to see the dangerous love of 
money for its own sake, and for the sake of the 
luxury it brings, and to see the foolish dread of 
working in a moderate way simply for independence. 


| Both these tendencies would be corrected by ladies of 


undoubted position and good connections clubbing 
their resources, to enter upon some suitable and con- 
venient form of business. I do not mean that such 
experiments ought to be made class affairs. But 
friends naturally will work best with friends, espe- 
cially while their task is new to them; and the 
example set by those whose position is secure will 
reassure many a waverer of other grades, who is 
justly unwilling to lose what associations of refine- 
ment her situation may afford. Many a lady, accus- 
tomed to make the good of her fellow-creatures in 
some shape her daily occupation, would find a far 
greater inducement to join an effort of this kind in 
the hope of helping others, than in any possible 
pecuniary advantage to herself. This class is asa 





* An eminent lawyer, much employed by peers and other wealthy men, 
lately remarked that, so common was this feeling, he had often (when 
drawing up deeds in connection with various family arrangements) to ask 
these gentlemen, “ Do you mean your daughter to live in lodgings, with 
one servant?” Comfortable provision for a single life seemed a thing 
never thought of. 
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rule a self-sacrificing one, and it will often need 
some stronger motive than self-interest to induce 
them to encounter the obstacles which would lie 
before them—the prejudices of others, their own 
uncertain feelings, the want of previous knowledge, 
the difficulty of acquiring it, the paucity of those 
willing to give them a helping hand. But that mo- 
tive very many will find in the desire to assist others 
to escape from the absurd dependence and genteel 
poverty to which they have been often doomed. 

Co-operation by ladies may assume either of the 
forms already alluded to. In some places and cir- 
cumstances, those who put their little capital toge- 
ther may find it practicable to attempt some branch 
of manufacture. This may be the case in a manu- 
facturing town, where the staple trade of the place 
generally has gathered round it smaller and sub- 
sidiary trades, the entrance into which is less hard to 
gain than into the great one, and which also require 
less capital to start with. It is very much better 
to choose one of these than any one arbitrarily 
selected because of its supposed fitness for ladies. 
Everything must be looked at from a strictly econo- 
mic point of view; and a trade having a distinct and 
direct connection with the main one of the place is far 
less liable to fluctuation than others would be. Of 
course circumstances may modify this rule. 

Perhaps the most favourable opening possible 
would be where a father, whose business admits of 
it, should take his daughters into his own employ- 
ment. Business of any kind, in which large numbers 
of young women are employed, seems especially suit- 
able. But in other lines of business, some the most 
unlikely, we meet with occasional instances of ladies 
helping their fathers to conduct extensive works. The 
reason has generally been that from ill-health or 
otherwise the father needed regular help, and there 
was no son old enough to give it. But what can be 
achieved for the father’s sake could also be achieved 
for the daughters’. What has heen done once can 
be done again, and far more easily now than even a 
little while ago. 

An example occurs to me so striking that, even at 
the risk of being thought to take a liberty, I cannot 
forbear mentioning it. 

Many years ago a gentleman engaged in linen 
bleaching died, leaving a widow and a large family. 
The three eldest were daughters. In the ordinary 
course of things, if there was no near relative to step 
in and ‘‘keep the business together for the boys,” it 
would have been sold, and the widow left to bring up 
her family on the interest of the proceeds. But the 
eldest daughter had been accustomed to help her 
father with his books, and knew enough of chemistry 
to understand the processes of bleaching; so she 
proposed to her mother to keep things in her own 
hands. She wrote to her father’s customers and told 
them so, and they agreed to give her a trial. Perse- 
verance and watchfulness made up for the want of 
training, and it was soon found that everything was 
managed fully as well as it had ever been. The 
business grew rapidly, and other branches of the 
linen trade were added. The three elder sisters 
never married, but as years went on, sisters, brothers, 
and brothers-in-law were taken into partnership, then 
nephews and grand-nephews. Three wealthy firms 
are now their representatives. One of the elder 
sisters still survives, and still keeps up the habit of 
splendid but unostentatious charity for which they 
have long been known. 





It would perhaps be unwise to complicate such an 
experiment with the further question as to extending 
co-operation among the workers employed. The 
first thing is for the ladies who take the lead in 
moving to convince others in similar circumstances 
that their special project is both practicable and safe. 
Then when a sufficient number have put their avail- 
able capital together, and their plans have been care- 
fully matured, with the assistance of the best advice 
they can get, they must choose from their own 
number the best managers among them. They should 
also encourage all their superior staff to make the 
concern their savings bank. But the ladies in charge 
will find their responsibility sufficiently onerous 
without going lower than that. At some future 
time, indeed, when ladies have become more familiar 
with business, it would be well worth while to try to 
make it possible for all their workwomen to be 
partners, especially in those trades which only re- 
quire a small number of skilled hands. 

The other form of co-operation could probably be 
tried more easily in many places. It would require 
less capital and less training. It would also be less 
dependent on one or more ladies possessing in a 
high degree that power of organisation, and of 
selecting fit instruments, without which no scheme of 
any value can be carried out. On the other hand, 
it would be a greater trial to the feelings of many 
ladies, and more obnoxious to the prejudices of a 
considerable section of society, for them to appear in 
shops which the general public would enter. Tho 
advantages and disadvantages must be well weighed 
in each individual case. There are some forms of 
retail business peculiarly suitable for ladies. As to 
drapery and millinery, they are already so much in 
the hands of women trained to them, that we may 
leave them aside for the present. Yet the original 
principle of co-operation might prove sufficiently 
useful here also as to proprietorship, especially if 
the list of shareholders was a large one. Book- 
selling, music-selling, and many others, are free 
from any objection. There is one, however, so 
suitable that it must have special mention—that of 
a chemist or apothecary. The special qualities needed 
for this are feminine qualities—patience, delicate 
neatness and cleanliness, and conscientious care. To 
take the highest place in this trade, which is almost 
a profession, it is well to pass the examination of the 
Apothecaries’ Hall in London or Dublin. The latter 
is already open to ladies, and a movement is on foot 
which is nearly certain to open the former.* 

In all business, whether manufacturing or dis- 
tributing, ladies should endeavour to take the highest 
place attainable. This does not mean beginning on 
a large scale, or striving to increase their business 
hastily. But it means learning and adhering to the 
best methods, employing the best people, using the 
best materials—above all, carrying their own naturally 
high principle and delicate sense of propriety into 
all the details of business life. This should be the 
determination alike of those who contribute money 
only, and of those who give their active energies to 
the work. It is hardly necessary to say that these 
latter ought to be well paid. Nothing will succeed 
if those who have so much responsibility of a novel 
kind have also the pressure of personal anxiety. 

It may be asked—not by the ladies themselves, at 





* IT have just learned that this winter three ladies have been admitted 
as students by the Pharmaceutical Society, but, so far, have been refused 
admission to the rank of Associates, 
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least not by those who would do any good at business 
—what is the use of this plan? The full answer 
would be a long one, for it is part of a large subject. 
But its most immediately useful effect would be to 
increase the income of many members of a class 
which, in proportion to position, is about the poorest 
in the country. They very often have relatives 
dependent on them, for whom they would be 
only too willing to work if they knew how, and 
almost invariably they are largely engaged in 
charity. It is generally acknowledged that this 
class supplies a larger number of active workers 
in the cause of charity than any other; but 
it is also true that their small, constant, un- 
known giving of money and money’s worth, amounts 
to more than all the conspicuous gifts of far wealthier 
persons. Now, increased interest for money, or 
salaries, or profits of management, would not only 
provide the means of wider helpfulness, but would 
be sure to bring with them greater knowledge of the 
causes of distress, and of the proper means of reliev- 
ing it. 

tt is surely unnecessary to say anything as to the 
right of ladies so to employ their time and their 
means. They have all the motives for making the 
best of their position that men have, and they have 
obstacles to overcome, and deprivations to make up 
for, greater than most men ever know. But it is 
sufficient to say that there are a million more women 
than men in the kingdom, and we have no reason to 
suppose that this disproportion springs from tempo- 
rary causes. It is plain, therefore, that it can be no 
longer considered the normal position for all women 
(above the rank of the labouring classes) to be pro- 
vided for by some one else. Surely many a father, 
anxious about his rising family, will be only too 
thankful to find the foolish barriers of caste so far 
being broken down that he may try to put his girls 
in the way of earning comfort and ease for them- 
selves, independently of the chances of life. Love- 
less marriages, with the humiliating years which 
precede them, and the wasted life which follows, are 
more frequently the result of genteel poverty than of 
any other cause. 

Already ladies are making their way into the pro- 
fessions. But that is a single-handed combat, in 
which victory is hard. For one who could enter on 
that strife alone, there are fifty who could work well, 
and face difficulties, prejudices, and gloomy fore- 
bodings, in company with others. Let the fifty, then, 
unite together; let them put their brains together, 
and their purses together, and with good sense and 
caution, and a little kindly help when they can get 
it—and surely it cannot be rare—they will place 
themselves and their sisters in a happier and 
healthier position than they have hitherto occupied. 





THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 
IX.—GERMANY. 


i Germany the law takes much closer cognisance 

of commerce and industry than it does in 
England, or than the workmen of England would 
probably relish. It exercises a sort of paternal care 
over the working man, looks after his education from 
childhood upwards, after his health, his morals, and 
his conduct, and does in a manner protect and assist 
him so far that if he be steady and industrious he is 
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tolerably sure of obtaining his share of employment. 
The Government does not allowthe employer to expose 
his servants to perils of health or life. Machinery must 
be fenced off if necessary for safety; steam-boilers 
cannot be put up save under inspection and with the 
approval of the constituted authorities ; and sanitary 
arrangements must be attended to in workshops. 
The workman cannot be discharged without a fort- 
night’s notice, unless for wilful disobedience of orders 
or open immorality of conduct. Then, no dishonest 
person, once convicted of wrong-doing, is allowed to 
take apprentices; and a!i apprentices under eighteen 
years of age can be cou:pelled to attend certain 
schools established for their benefit, and masters 
cannot refuse them proper time for so doing. No 
child can be employed, in a factory or elsewhere, 
who has not been first educated up to a certain 
point; and children under fourteen must not work 
in factories more than six hours a day. There is no 
truck system, nor can there be any, because the law 
will not recognise a debt due to masters for the value 
of provisions they have supplied to their men, nor 
permit them to deduct the amount of such debt from 
their wages. Strikes are legal, and so are co-opera- 
tion and combination for obtaining higher wages or 
shorter hours of labour; but coercion is forbidden, 
and threats and intimidation are punishable by three 
months’ imprisonment. In all the cities and large 
manufacturing towns there are workmen’s guilds, 
the members of which are, or used to be, the élite of 
their class, and, from their superior work and cha- 
racter, can command the highest wages that are 
paid ; the members subscribe to a fund for mutual 
aid in cases of sickness, accident, or death. The 
object of the several guilds is to promote the interests 
of their trade, and their rules have to be approved 
by the authorities. Latterly, the old guilds have 
been too much neglected in favour of the modern 
social unions, trade unions, workmen’s unions, and 
combinations of various character akin to those of 
the International. These later-formed societies em- 
brace many thousands of workmen, and their very 
existence is regarded by the lovers of order as an 
evil and a source of serious apprehension. 

It is impossible at the present time to describe the 
position of the German working man with any 
degree of accuracy, owing to the political changes 
which have lately taken place. The enormous sums 
paid as an indemnity by France have had a most 
depreciating effect upon the value of money in 
Germany. Prices have greatly risen since the con- 
clusion of the war, not merely as a result of the glut 
of money, but also from the feeling of security which 
has followed from the signal defeat of the French 
armies, and the consequent pushing back of the 
frontier through the annexation of Alsace and part 
of Lorraine. Land has much increased in value, 
and so have houses, and rents are correspondingly 
higher; add to this, the high taxes which have been 
laid on for the reorganisation of the army, and it is 
plain that the means of subsistence must rise in 
price, and that therefore labour may justly demand 
a higher wage. There have been strikes of late in 
many of the manufacturing towns, resulting in an 
increase of wages ; and it is possible that until affairs 
have settled down, and the existing crisis has passed 
away, the income of the worker will continue to 
fluctuate. 

There are two things peculiar to German industry 
which will not commend themselves to British work- 
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men; one is the long hours of labour—the work in 
many departments of trade commencing at five in 
the morning and continuing till seven at night, with 
some hour and a half of intervals for rest and meals. 
In other cases the time is shorter, but the average 
hours of work would appear to be about thirteen a 
day, with two hours or an hour and a half of inter- 
vals. The other peculiarity is the general lowness of 
wages. There is scarcely a single branch of industry 
pursued in England which is not also practised by 
the Germans, but we cannot recall one of them which 
is even tolerably lucrative to the average workman. 
Of course, work demanding the exercise of exceptional 
talent and skill must be highly paid in all places; 
but even the most highly-skilled artisan is worse 
rewarded in Germany than elsewhere—a fact which, 
while it is discouraging to the individual workman, 
speaks volumes in favour of the general intelligence 
of the entire class. Taking the whole country through, 
the wages of mechanics, artisans, and handicrafts- 
men of all trades vary from about 13s. to 18s. a week. 
The trade of the printer may be taken as a fair 
sample of the callings which require the union of 
intelligence and manual skill. Now at Leignitz, 
where much printing is done, the compositors receive 
15s. a week for working eleven hours a day, and 3d. 
an hour for overwork; when working by the piece, 
and for twelve hours a day, they can earn 18s. a 
week. The machine-manager is paid 18s. a week, 
while the pressmen earn on an average only 9s. 6d. 
in some places wages are somewhat higher, and are 
as much lower in others. In Leipsic, the great 


German book market, where more books are pro- 
duced than in any other city on the Continent, the 
wages of compositors vary from 12s. a week to as 
high as 24s. 


Type-founders earn there from 15s. to 
30s. ormore. The Leipsic printers, both press hands 
and compositors, as a rule, live better than other 
working men, and usually eat meat every day. The 
printers of Leipsic struck in 1865, and one conse- 
quence of their strike was the introduction of a good 
many women into the trade, who remain in it at the 
present time and earn good wages. 

In Berlin, the capital of Prussia, the highest wages 
are paid to drivers and carmen, who work by con- 
tract, and receive from £5 8s. to £6 12s. a month. 
Artisans and mechanics are rather worse paid at 
Berlin than at Leignitz, their wages varying from 
10s. to 18s. 

The cost of food and accommodation had need bo 
low to be defrayed out of such moderate gains; but 
in general it is quite up to the rate of wages, though 
in some places it is of a truth low enough. Thus it 
is stated that the expenditure for a working man’s 
family in Stuttgardt, the capital of Wurtemburg, 
may be within the limits of twenty guineas a year, so 
that if he earns from 10s. to 12s. a week he will have 
a considerable margin left for incidental expenses. 
A single labourer can lodge and feed himself for 10d. 
a day, and an apprentice can do the same for 6d.— 
each of them being provided with breakfast, dinner, 
supper, and bed. The diet is not of a kind that would 
gratify an English palate, but it is abundant, con- 
sisting of rye-bread, dumplings, sausages, soups, 
cabbages in almost endless variety, pork, mutton, 
veal, and porridge, with beer and coffee in large 
quantities, and a cheap kind of corn brandy. The 
three meals a day which satisfy the poor labourer 
and apprentice will not satisfy the working journey- 


man, who deems it politic to recruit his strength | 
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every three hours or so. The average dietary of a 
Saxon artisan is regulated as follows: At 6 a.m. two 
or three cups of coffee and two ounces of bread; at 
9, half a pound of bread with butter and cheese and 
perhaps a dram of brandy; at 12, soup, one-third of 
a pound of meat mixed with vegetables of all kinds 
in plenty and solidly cooked: at 4 p.m. bread, butter, 
and cheese, with beer and brandy; at 7, half a pound 
of bread, with butter and cheese and beer. Work- 
men often get their dinner at a tavern, where a meal 
of meat and vegetables is supplied for about 3d. or 
4d.; their supper at 7 p.m. often consists of potatoes 
with their skins on, with or without butter. 

The cost of lodging in a country so large as Ger- 
many necessarily varies much. In some districts it 
is common for a labouring man to hire a bed, ora 
share of one, in a dormitory, for about a shilling a 
week, and to have a daily breakfast thrown into the 
bargain. In the villages not very distant from the 
manufacturing towns, a two-roomed cottage with a 
garden may be had for 30s. a year; while in Leipsic 
the rent of two or three rooms might be five times as 
much. The Saxon cottages are warm and substan- 
tially built, far better than those in Prussia, where in 
the country districts it is not unusual to find whole 
families living together in one room costing some 20s. 
a year. In Silesia the dwellings of the weavers aro 
of the worst description, dark, damp, and ill-drained. 
In Posen they are little if anything better, and are 
moreover very expensive—a single empty room being 
charged at nearly £4 a year. In Westphalia, famous 
for its hams, it is the custom to domesticate the pig 
or the goat along with the family. In the year 1867 
there were in Berlin more than fifteen thousand 
dwellings, each room of which was occupied by a 
whole family ; and it is said that since the war tho 
crowding in the Prussian capital has become twice 
as bad as it was before. Rents have risen abnormally 
since the triumphant return of the army to their 
homes, and building is going on briskly in all the 
cities and large towns, capitalists finding that the 
best investment for their money. In the case of 
factory operatives and miners the lodgings are pro- 
vided by the employers, and are generally in blocks 
of houses built cheaply but solidly for the workers’ 
special use. There are also in the western districts 
multitudes of small houses erected as speculations 
by co-operative and joint-stock companies, which 
houses are very suitable for workmen’s families, and 
are let at a moderate rent, with the option of pw- 
chase by the payment of a certain annual sum for 
interest and sinking fund in addition to the rent. 
Looking to the very low wages of the German work- 
man, it is as creditable to him as it is surprising to 
us, that he so frequently manages to become the 
owner of the house he livesin. The existing high 
prices, which are the result of the war pressure, are 
not likely to be permanent. Bread rose in 1870-71 
because there were not hands for the gathering in of 
the harvest; coals were scarce and dear because the 
ports were blockaded, and the exports from Great 
Britain could not get in; and at the same timo 
families were pinched because the manufacturers 
could not continue at work for want of the hands 
drafted off to serve in the army. Things are now 
fast returning to their former condition ; and when 
the whole of the French indemnity has been paid, 
and the whole of the French soil evacuated, the re- 
lations of German industry will perhaps have re- 
sumed their normal state. 





